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| You can get it IMMEDIATELY! 


| Upon shipment of your merchandise— 
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when you need 


WORKING CAPITAL 


We will buy your accounts receivable. 
Your customers will not be notified. 
You pass your own credits—sell to 
whom you please; and sell us part or 
all of your accounts as you see fit. 


MR. C. R. TAYLOR, located at 
Charlotte: 1414 Johnston Building. 


will gladly, and without obligation, 
give you complete details. Or, if you 


prefer, write direct— 
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COMMERCIAL BANKERS Headquarters BALTIMORE 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $41,000,000 


Wherever You Are Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy * Use Commercial Credit Service 
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MOTOR 
CLEANS ITSELF! 


This is not an ordinary motor adapted to the Textile In- 


dustry. It is a motor—the only motor on the market—that 
has been specifically designed to meet the specific needs 
of the Textile Industry. Surfaces are so smooth that lint 
and dust cant adhere to them. It is self-cleaning. Has 
big unrestricted air passages; and bearings in dust-tight 
cartridges. The rotor unit is easily removable; and the 
stator is readily removable from the one-piece, steel, 
precision- machined stationary base, eliminating the 
time and trouble of realinement. ® A sure thing” in- 
vestment — this motor. Overheating is eliminated. Divi- 
dends in much lower maintenance costs and longer life. 
@ Four sizes for textile service—5, 7*4, 10 and 15 H. P. 
Standard N. E. M.A. mounting dimensions. @ Write for 


new Bulletin 1172 giving complete data. 


Remov apie R anda Bakelite Sealed (Jone Piece 


Guards Bearing Mounting Stator Winding Cast Stee! Base 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911. AT POSTOFFICE. CHARLOTTE, N. C 
: UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 32 1897 
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FOR WATER 
REPELLENCY 


Showerproofing 


e Spotproofing 


Splashproofi ng 


Rainprooft ng 


| 


QO” Acetate of Alumina W-560 S now has a higher 
aluminum content—7% Al2z03—brought about 
by our new exclusive process of manufacture. It is low 
in free acid content and will not decompose at the 
boiling point. 


Greater stability is obtained because this new improved 
product is free from sulphates. It is clear and free from 
sediment and is more miscible with soluble waxes. 


ey 


MANUFACTURING AND IMPORTERS. 


All fabrics, cotton, wool, rayon or silk can be made 
water-shedding or water-repellent with Acetate of 
Alumina W-560 S and Waterproofing Wax S-441 A. 


The waterproofing qualities of Waterproof W-559 
have been materially improved because Acetate of 
Alumina W-560 S is now a component part of our 
especially prepared waterproofing compound. 


FREE: Write today for samples and specific directions. 


. PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R.1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, IL, Consiil ille,S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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These trade names identify ‘ 
the dependable yarns and 


| 
U2 Industrial Rayon Corporation. *- 
And they also stand for the 4 
+ sineerity and whole-hearted 
cooperation that eo into pe x 4 
~ all of Industrial’s business 
* * | 


products are backed by an 


intelligent program of Sales, 
Service and Trade Promotion : 
which smooths the way o 


dealings. @ These worthy | 
| 


finished commodities straight 


through to the consumer. 
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INDUSTRIAL RAYON 


8801 WALFORD AVENUE 
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Gossett Urges Return 
Fundamental American Principles 


regimentation of American agriculture and industry 

was sounded by B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, in an 
address before the Charlotte Engineers Club on Monday. 
Mr. Gossett, who is president of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, a past president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and a member of the former Code 
Authority, stated that a program of national planned 
economy offers more danger to the South than to any 
other section. He concluded his remarks with a strong 
plea that the nation return to the fundamental principles 
under which it grew and prospered. 

His address follows: 


\ WARNING against the repeated attempts toward 


In extending me the invitation to address you, Mr. 
Hosmer did not assign me a particular subject. I have 
therefore decided to discuss the old NRA as well as the 
new set-up. I shall also undertake to discuss certain 
other “New Deal” activities in which I think the South 
in general and our own section in particular is vitally in- 
terested. 


These are strenuous times which require sound think- 
ing and plain speaking. I shall therefore talk to you 
plainly because that is my nature and, besides, I believe 
you would wish me to do so frankly and without reserva- 
tion. 

I have also decided to reduce my remarks to writing in 
order to make certain not to depart from my theme and 
to guard against saying anything which I[ should perhaps 
leave unsaid. 

It would be difficult to recall a period in National 
affairs so marked by confusion as prevails at Washington 
today. This condition is reflected throughout the coun- 
try. Business men everywhere are worried and harassed. 
They do not know from one day to the next what the 
Administration intends to do. At the very moment when 
they should be pushing ahead with courage and confi- 
dence, they are perplexed by fears and confusion. The 
future has never been more uncertain. 

While, personally, I am optimistic enough to believe 
that everything will eventually work out all right, still, 
during this period of great uncertainty, one naturally 
gives way to one’s fears and anxieties. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is hoped that Washington will soon adopt 
such sound and constructive policies as may be necessary 
to reassure the country and give that confidence which is 
essential to a healthy recovery. 

Among other things, more emphasis should be placed 
on recovery and less on reform. 

The basic concept of the old NRA was too broadly 


constructive in a social and economic sense to be com- 
pletely discarded. It is for this reason that American 
industry has shown a disposition to continue its desirable 
features. I particularly have reference to the mainte- 
nance of the wage and hour provisions of the codes. Also 
the complete elimination of so-called child labor. Almost 
without exception, our great productive industries are 
showing a co-operative spirit along these lines. This is 
particularly true of the South’s great basic industry, the 
textile industry, in which we are all so vitally interested. 

Some hold that the advantages to industry in the abol- 
ishment of the original NRA will greatly outweigh the 
disadvantages. In a measure, I agree with this. But, as 
I have said, I hope some way can be found to retain its 
best features. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDUSTRY 


My own feeling is that as a result of the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, industry is again afforded the 
opportunity to go forward on a basis of voluntary self- 
government and freedom of conduct. I am also confident 
that American industry will meet this challenge to its 
good intentions. I believe it will demonstrate its sincerity 
and capacity for rational self-government. Let it be re- 
membered that long before NRA, a great majority of 
those engaged in trade and industry were conducting their 
business on a fair and honorable basis. It was partly in 
an effort to curb the activities of a stubborn minority 
that NRA was enacted. In the light of their experience 
under the codes, it is hoped and believed that these people 
will now see the light and join with the majority in con- 
ducting their business in such a way as to justify the con- 
tinuation of freedom from restraint, coercion and control. 

Recently the Congress passed an act preserving the 
framework of NRA until April 1, 1936. Undoubtedly, 
the interim period of nine and one-half months is to afford 
industry an opportunity to demonstrate if it can put its 
house in order on a co-operative basis. In any case, it is 
to be hoped that any new laws which may hereafter be 
enacted will be framed in a co-operative spirit and limited 
to voluntary acceptance by those industries best suited to 
such a program. 


As I pointed out at the beginning of my remarks, I 
think it entirely in order in discussing the NRA to develop 
a few thoughts in connection with other “New Deal” ac- 
tivities. I especially have in mind the effect on the South 
of all plans looking to the regimentation of industry and 
to the Government’s cotton control program. 

In a word, apart from other reasons, I do not think our 
Southern people, by training or nature, are likely to adapt 
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themselves willingly to the demands of a planned econ- 
omy on a large scale. Temporarily they may feel that 
they are being benefited by such plans but in the long run 
it is inevitable that they will rise en masse and repudiate 
them. It is for this reason that we must use our best 
minds to avoid being permanently caught in any National 
plans or planning that will rob the South of the last ves- 
tige of its supremacy. 

In the present maze of confusion and conflicting opin- 
ions, nothing definite can be decided but when we have a 
clearer picture, I for one am ready to go to the bat and 
support a dynamic program, free from all entangling alli- 
ances calculated to strangle our heritage. 


DANGERS OF WAGNER BILL 


As to the regimentation of industry, I think we can 
render profound thanks to the Supreme Court for freeing 
us from the shackles which sooner or later would have 
brought about a condition that would have destroyed 
many of the South’s natural advantages in its develop- 
ment along industrial lines. And yet it is idle for us to 
assume that this notable decision has removed all of our 
troubles. Many dangers are ahead. Among others is the 
Wagner Bill. Senator Wagner recently said, “The in- 
validation of the main provisions of the NIRA does not 
cast any doubts upon the propriety of enacting the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Bill.” (The Wagner Bill.) 


Now I wonder how many of you have studied the 
Wagner Bill and its vast implications affecting the entire 
country and the South in particular? In my opinion, its 
ultimate effect, if constitutional, will be to establish a 
labor union dictatorship over American industry. Surely, 
in the light of our experience with labor unions in the 
South in recent years, one cannot fail to realiize how 
destructive to our institutions such a dictatorship would 
be. Happily the chances are, such a law will finally be 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. This 


is the opinion of many able lawyers with whom I have 
talked. 


Let me hasten to add that in pointing out the grave 
dangers of the Wagner Bill, I do not wish to be construed 
as opposing the right of labor to organize. On the con- 
trary, going back long before NRA, I have repeatedly 
stated—both publicly and privately—that this right is 
beyond question. We have also consistently practiced 
what I have preached in our own labor relations. The 
question, however, of the extent to which organized labor 
may be allowed to proceed in our social and industrial 
structure is a point of grim contest and around this ques- 
tion much of our recent conflict of opinion and turmoil 
incident thereto was centered. The right of organized 
workers to enforce their opinions and demands against 
the will not only of management but against the desire of 
fellow employees who wish to follow a different course 
has always been a battleground of contention. It has 
been clearly demonstrated, both by the sanction of law 
and public opinion, that “The right to remain at work 
where others have ceased to work” as the great American 
and former President, Theodore Roosevelt, sharply de- 
fined, “is part of the personal liberty of a citizen that 
never can be surrendered and every infringement thereof 
merits and should receive the stern denouncement of the 
law. Our language is the language of a free people and 
fails to furnish any form of speech by which the rights of 
a citizen to work when he pleases, for whom he pleases, 
and on what terms he pleases, can be successfully denied.” 

In hardly less emphatic terms has the same interpreta- 
tion of our inherent American sense of personal rights in 
equations of this kind rung forth from distinguished jur- 
ists of North Carolina, from former Governors Bickett, 
Morrison and Gardner, from pulpit platforms and edito- 
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rial rooms and from the great unheralded masses of our 
people who cling to the simple faith that personal liberty 
in matters of this kind is a guarantee of the Constitution 
of the United States and an endowment from the Creator. 


LABOR SEEKS TO DOMINATE 


It seems only necessary to point out that the Wagner 
Bill in its essentials is designed for permanent and not 
temporary legislation and has for its real purpose the 
forcing of the “closed shop” on American industry by 
making it necessary for all employers to deal only with 
National Labor unions in collective bargaining. Ad- 
mittedly, if constitutional, the effect of the Wagner Bill 
would be to completely destroy company unions and all 
employee representation plans. Let me add that those 
employee representation plans with which I am familiar 
have proven themselves sound and workable and perhaps 
represent the most democratic and thoroughly efficacious 
plan ever developed in the interest of harmonious rela- 
tions between capital and labor. 

Already, President Green of the American Federation 
of Labor is calling the Wagner Bill “the Magna Charta 
of Labor.” Let it be remembered, in this connection, 
that the American Federation of Labor, representing less 
than 10 per cent of the labor of America and probably 
less than 8 per cent of the voters of America, is primarily 
responsible for the enactment of this legislation. Surely, 
the American people will not for long continue to stand 
for legislation enacted as a result of undue pressure by 
minority blocks of this kind. 

It is also well to bear in mind that when Section 7-A 
of the late NIRA was adopted it, too, was proclaimed the 
Magna Charta of labor—yet what happened? Through 
its attempt to exploit this so-called new freedom, organ- 
ized labor, especially in the cotton textile industry, act- 
ually did more to ruin NRA than any other single agency 
of which I have any knowledge. Now mark my words: 
Unless and until the Wagner Bill is declared unconstitu- 
tional, it will be exploited by the labor unions in an at- 
tempt to increase their membership, power and prestige. 
Recovery will be retarded and I will be pleasantly sur- 
prised if labor troubles are not even more widespread 
than we experieuced under the old NRA. 


Now, my friends, without elaborating further on this 
bill, I hope I have given you something to think about. 
It is only one of the many bills now before Congress 
which, if enacted into law, will work against the best 
interests of our people by destroying individual responsi- 
bility and the right of a State to deal with its own inter- 
nal problems. 

In short, | am opposed to further Federal encroach- 
ment upon the reserved rights of the States as well as the 
rights of the individual citizen. 

Cotton Crop CONTROL 

Now just a word as to the Government’s cotton control 
plan: 

I first want to go on record as saying that during the 
existing emergency I do not object to the Government’s 
policy of paying farm benefits. On the contrary, I am in 
sympathy with any sound plan looking to an increase in 
the purchasing power of the farmer until conditions be- 
more more stable and the products of the farms will 
command a fair price. What I am addressing myself to 
is the cutting down of farm acreage unduly, the plowing 
up of cotton and other steps looking to the creating of a 
scarcity when such a policy in the long run will inevitably 
result in disaster to the Southern.cotton grower. 

Prior to the initiation of this policy, the Southern cot- 
ton producer furnished, on the average, about 62 per cent 
of the cotton consumed throughout the world. At this 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Cut Down Your Loom Stops 
Run More Looms per Weaver 
New and | Quality of Your Fabrics 
Shuttle Increase Percentage of Production — 
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isiting The 
arks Cramer 


Shops 
By David Clark 


N one of my regular jaunts over the City of Charlotte 

| happened to drop in to the well ordered establish- 

ment of Parks-Cramer Company, located near the 
old Atherton Mill, on the outskirts of town. It occupies 
a remarkably beautiful location with spacious lawn, vines, 
trees and flowers and shows much artistic taste in outside 
planning. 

Entering the office door I encountered a delightful draft 
of cool air, which in itself was a welcome reception on a 
hot day, and as I later learned was produced by one of 
the same Air Conditioning Systems that they install in 
industrial plants. 

Of course I asked for “Bill” Hodge. and he immedi- 
ately appeared apparently as glad to see me as if I had 
been a prospective customer. 

With the usual greetings over, I told him the object of 
my call, viz.: “Bill, tell me something about. this new 
department of your business that you have recently 
brought down here from New England, that, is the clean- 
ers.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “there is a rather interesting story 
connected with this deal, and when you come to think 
about it, it really means considerable to our local com- 
munity, and in fact quite as much to our numerous South- 
ern mill friends and customers. 

“You know some folks have the mistaken notion that 
we in the South can not produce well made and reliable 


Bunchless Automatic Cleaner 


mechanical equipment—well, they do not need to think 
that way about any of the products that this company 
manufactures—that’s never been so; we have men in our 
shop who frequently tell me a job is not quite finished 
because a mechanical fit lacks about one quarter of one 
thousandth of being just right; yes, sir, a psychrostat, 
that is one of our machines that controls relative hu- 
midity, cannot be turned over to our shipping depart- 


The Charlotte Plant of the Parks-Cramer Company 
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ment ready to be sent out unless it functions closer than 
one quarter of a degree. These are the types of mechan- 
ics and co-workers we have around us, and we are natur- 
ally proud of it. 


“But I am off my story a bit. New England ability 
and mechanical skill is generally recognized as being fore- 
most over the entire country, but I merely wish to make 
the point that we have skilled workmen here in our Char- 
lotte shop, the equal of any that can be found elsewhere. 

“However, I started to tell you about this new line of 
business of ours, the cleaners. One of the interesting 
features is that it originated at Roxboro, N. C. Will 
Walker had almost been brought up in a cotton mill; 
began, as usual, at the bottom of the ladder, and as he 
grew up and took more and more responsible jobs, he 
finally became interested in studying the yarn he was 
making and how he could improve upon it. Visionary at 
first, but with grim determination and the exercise of 
native mechanical skill, he finally solved his problem. 
He found he could make greatly improved yarn with 
considerable saving in manufacturing cost by simply 
blowing off from the frames, bobbins and other parts of 
the machine, the accumulated lint and fly before it settled 
in such an appreciable amount as to slip off in bunches, 
catch in the yarn, and make future trouble on the wind- 
ers, warpers, spoolers and looms. He named it ‘The Au- 
tomatic Bunchless Cleaner,’ and it is too well known in 
appearance and method of operating to need description 
here. 


“That was one of the times when we were not so very 
smart; Wm. J. Smith of Boston beat us to it. He tied up 
with Will Walker and sad to relate, took the invention 
away from the land of its nativity and planted it in New 
England. There it developed and grew into a husky 
child; its reputation and fame spread rapidly, possibly 
more so in its birthplace than in New England. Its mer- 
its soon became clearly recognized, and in many mills 
became indispensable. In the meantime, one or two 
others with inventive minds had put their fingers in the 
cleaner pot and those birds we caught before they stretch- 
ed their wings too far. Of course, we helped in the de- 
velopment and practical application of their original 
crude ideas. 

“It is just as natural for this Parks-Cramer crowd to 
try and improve products, either new or old, as it is for 
them to draw their salary checks, and that’s no mean 
comparison, either. 

“So Parks-Cramer Company and Smith became com- 
petitors, rather intensive ones at times, but out of a clear 
sky Smith decided to sell his cleaner business; was Parks- 
Cramer Company interested in buying it? Of course, we 
were and we did bu it, and then the most natural thing 
happened and that’s the point of this whole story. The 
Bunchless Cleaner came back to its birthplace and Will 
Walker with it, and both to Parks-Cramer Company. 
Some cotton mills do not seem to be able to remember 
that the cleaners are now being manufactured in our 
shops at Charlotte and still send their order for parts and 
repairs to Firth-Smith in Boston, Mass., but all of them 
are forwarded to us at Charlotte and the only result is 
lost time. 

“Now, Dave, this is a fine new business to set down 
into this community. The money these mills pay us for 
this equipment helps this community and the economic 
development of this entire section. 

“We are proud of our location; we are proud of our 
organization; we are proud of our product, and we are 
proud of the list of representative customers who have 
been so generous in their patronage. 

“T am not enough of a salesman to sell a printer like 
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you a Bunchless Cleaner for your printing presses, but 
some day I might become so enthusiastic that I would 
try it. 

“Oh! yes, when you came in you remarked how com- 
fortable the air felt here in our office. Just the same kind 
of air handling equipment supplies this office as we are 
putting in the plants of our textile customers. They cool 
in summer; they heat in winter, and freshen the air all 
the time, and they cost comparatively a small amount to 
operate, considering the benefits secured from them. 


“Sorry you have to leave. Next time you drop in I 
want to show you where we make this equipment, where 
we try it out, how our tools operate, what our employees 
look like, and, Dave, many of these boys have either 
already bought, or are now buying their own homes 
through the Building and Loan plan—another fine thing 
for our community, and you can’t appreciate the persona! 
pleasure that I get in working with such a splendid lot of 
associates.”’ 


Cannon Tax Case Undecided 


In United States District Court in Greensboro Mon- 
day Judge Johnson J. Hayes heard arguments for and 
against dismissal of the equity action of the Cannon 
Mills Company, of Kannapolis, against Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue Charles H. Robertson and District At- 
torney Carlisle W. Higgins, a suit in which the plaintiff 
late in June obtained from the court an order temporarily 
restraining Mr. Robertson from collecting certain cotton 
processing taxes in the principal sum of $186,113.69 from 
the company and restraining Mr. Higgins from prosecut- 
ing the plaintiff for failure to pay such levies pending a 
further hearing of the matter. 

At the conclusion of the arguments Judge Hayes di- 
rected attorneys for the litigants to present written briefs 
within one week and he announced his intention to reach 
a decision shortly thereafter in regard to the defendant’s 
motion to dismiss the action. In the menatime the tem- 
porary injunction continues in effect pending the court’s 
decision. 

The plaintiff alleges that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the cotton processing taxes levied under the act 
are violative of the Federal Constituttion. 


OBITUARY 


J. FLETCHER COMER 


Alexander City, Ala—Funeral services for J. Fletcher 
Comer, who was found fatally wounded in his home here, 
were conducted Wednesday. He was 59 years old. He 
had been in poor health for some months. 

Mr. Comer was vice-president of Avondale group of 
mills. He was a son of former Governor B. B. Comer, 
founder of the mills and a brother of Donald Comer, 
president of the company. 


D. A. JEWELL 


Chickamauga, Ga.—Daniel Ashley Jewell, president of 
the Crystal Springs Bleachery and Cotton Mills here, 
and widely known textile mill operator, died here. 

Stricken ill last Wednesday, Mr. Jewell contracted 
pneumonia. 

Coming to Chickamauga from Jewell, Ga., about 30 
years ago, Mr. Jewell established the bleachery and later 
the cotton mill here. He became one of the most widely 
known textile mill owners in the nation. 
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Code Standards Approved 
By Southern Hosiery 


Manufacturers 


Approval of a voluntary agreement under which the 
hosiery industry would continue the code standards of 
hours and wages, was voted at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, held in 
Asheville, N. C., on last Friday and Saturday. This was 
the most important action taken at the meeting, the vote 
being taken at the concluding session on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

No new officers of the Association were elected at this 
meeting, since the group elected officers in January at 
which time it was decided to change the annual meetings 
to July. Present officers will serve until 1936. 

R. O. Huffman, of Morganton, is president, and Taylor 
R. Durham, of Charlotte, executive secretary. 


Fripay MorniInc SESSION 


The convention opened on Friday morning. About 150 
persons were present, including 100 active members, the 
largest attendance at any meeting since the Association 
was organized. 

The feature of the first session was an analysis of the 
Wagner Bill, made by Raymond Smethurst, of Washing- 
ton, assistant counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He presented a clear-cut and detailed 
analysis of the various provisions of the new labor bill 
and was heard with a great deal of interest. 

Earl Constantine, managing director of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, also spoke on Fri- 
day morning. He presented to the Southern group the 
plan of the industry as a whole to enter a voluntary 
agreement to continue the same standard of hours and 
wages that were maintained under the code. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The Saturday morning session was executive in char- 
acter and given almost holly to a discussion of the pro- 
posed plan for self-regulation of the hosiery industry. 
The resolution, in which the Southern Association went 
on record as favoring a voluntary agreement for this 
purpose, reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved by the Southern Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association assembled at Asheville, N. C., July 6, 
1935, that the provisions of the proposed voluntary 
agreement for the hosiery industry be endorsed and ap- 
proved, and 

“Be it further resolved, that a recommendation be 
made to the industry located in the Southern territory 
that operations be continued in accordance with those 
provisions.” 

In a statement after the meeting Mr. Taylor said that 
it was plainly apparent that the great majority of the 
hosiery men in the South are in favor of making no 
changes in the present wage rates and hours of work. 


Says Rayons To Improve Through 
Research 


In a recent report to the American Chemical Society, 
Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen forecast further expansion of 
the rayon industry through development of new, cheaper 
and better sources of raw materials, In part he said; 
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“While cellulose will probably always be in the picture 
as one of the chief raw materials in the manufacture of 
synthetic fibers, it is not at all unlikely that our rapidly 
increasing knowledge of the organic compounds of high 
molecular weight will disclose highly polymerized sub- 
stances which can be made at low cost and which can be 
converted into synthetic fibers with properties distinctly 
more desirable than those of our present day chemical 
fibers. 


“From the mechanical standpoint, improvements are 
also to be expected and from the standpoint of the yarns 
themselves we may look for improvements in the wearing 
properties and also in the resistance to water. 

“There were consumed in the United States in 1934 
more than 199,000,000 pounds of rayon as compared 
with a little over 61,000,000 pounds of silk, or more than 
three times as much rayon as silk. At the present time 
there is a total installed capacity for rayon manufacture 
in the United States of about 225,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally and a considerable increase in the cellulose acetate 
capacity is under way. Of the present operating capacity. 
about 78 per cent is represented by the viscose process, 
about 19 per cent by the cellulose acetate process, and 
about 3 per cent by the cuprammonium process. 


“This remarkable growth has been due, in large meas- 
ure, to the relentless research which has been applied to 
the improvement of the rayon industry. The first ‘arti- 
ficial silk’ was harsh to the feel and easily disintegrated 
by water. It was the boast of the silk buyers that they 
could tell fabrics made by these new fibers with their 
eyes closed. This boast is no longer heard. It is said 
that during this period a single one of the longer operat- 
ing companies spent about $10,000,000 on research and 
development. 


“The improvement in the ‘hand’ or ‘feel’ of rayon 
fabrics has been so marked in recent years that it is now 
impossible to tell by the feel alone whether a given fabric 
is made of rayon or of silk. A part of this improvement 
in feel is due to the advances in chemical treatments in 
the finishing operation, but the major portion is probably 
to be attributed to the spinning of yarns with finer indi- 
vidual filaments. 


“Rayon manufacture, considered as a series of chemi- 
cal reactions, is a very delicate and complicated opera- 
tion. It took a number of years before the industry was 
able to bring all of the various operating variables under 
control. During this period it was not uncommon to 
have trouble with uneven dyeing from batch to batch: 
but intensive study of the various steps, together with 
rigid control based on the results of these studies, has 
happily eliminated this particular difficulty. This was 
the first major contribution: of chemical research to the 
rayon industry. 

‘At the same time that uniformity was being attained, 
the strength of the fibers and their resistance to water 
was also being improved. In 1928, it was announced 
which claimed to give yarns which, even when wet, were 
as strong as natural silk, and when dry were several 
times stronger. However, this modification has not as 
yet achieved any wide commercial application. 

“From the very beginning, the chemical fibers have 
been characterized by a luster even higher than that of 
natural silk. While for a few uses this was an advan- 
tage, for most purposes it was generally considered that 
this high luster was not so attractive as the more sub- 
dued luster of natural silk. Here, again, chemical re- 
search developed methods of modifying the luster and it 
is estimated that today approximately 70 per cent of all 
chemical! fibers are made with a more or less delustered 
effect.”’ 
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Personal News 


J. W. Hames has resigned as superintendent of the Tif- 
ton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 


A. B. Carter, well known cotton mill executive and 
mill machinery agent, who now lives at Taylorsville, N. 
C., has been elected mayor of that town. 


W. W. Morrell has been promoted td superintendent 
of the Jalong and Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, N. C. 
He has been connected with these mills for the past 28 
years and succeeds the late J. W. Allgood. 


J. C. Montjoy, who has been superintendent of the 
Enoree Mills; Enoree, §. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. He suc- 
ceeds Marshall C. Stone, who has become manager of 
the Pacolet Mills, New Holland, Ga., as noted. 


J. A. McMahon has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for North and South Carolina for the Ohio Salt 
Company, of Wadsworth, Ohio, and will devote most of 
his time to the textile trade. He represented the Myles 
Salt Company in this territory for 12 years and is widely 
known in the industry. He has been living at Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., and will likely make headquarters in 
Charlotte where the company maintains district offices. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. McFalls and Mr. and Mrs. M. 
T. Poovey, of Rockingham, N. C., have returned from a 
week's vacation spent at Virginia Beach and Ocean View. 
Mr. McFalls is general superintendent of the Entwistle 
Mills, Nos. 2 and 3, Rockingham, and Mr. Poovey is 
superintendent of the Hannah-Pickett Mills. Mr. Mc- 
Falls is president of the Southern Textile Association and 
Mr. Poovey a member of the Board. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturers of temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time and level instruments, announces the 
appointment of E. D, Wacker as assistant general sales 
manager. 


Mr. Wasker has been with the company for 11 years, 
part of the time as manager of the Pittsburgh territory 
and more recently as division sales manager in charge of 
Snapon controller sales for domestic refrigerators. 


Charles G, Pyle, sales supervisor for the Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation of New York, was in Charlotte re- 


cently to attend a meeting of the 
North and South Carolina dibtribu- 
tors of this company’s product. He 
was the principal speaker at the sales 
conference which was attended by a 
large number of distributors. 


The company is rated as one of 
the oldest manufacturers of incandes- 
cent lamps in the country an dis now 
putting under way more active plans 
for increasing its business in the 
Southern field. 


OBITUARY 


C. M. BATLEY 


Clinton, S. C-—C. M. Bailey, 58, prominent Clinton 
cotton manufacturer, died here after an illness which had 
kept him from active duty for more than a year. 
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He was president and treasurer of the Lydia Cotton 
Mills here, which he organized and headed actively for 
the 33 years of its operation. 

He also was active in the affairs of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and of the print cloth 
group. He served as vice-president and a member of the 
executive committee of the association for a number of 
years and was one of the founders and a member of the 
executive committee of the print cloth group. 

He was an elder in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Clinton for more than 20 years and as chairman of the 
building committee was largely responsible for the new 
church building here. 

He was a member of the boards of trustees of Presby- 
terian College and Thornwell Orphanage here. As a 
member of the city public school board for more than 
15 years he was active in the erection of most of Clinton’s 
public schools. 

He was born at Clinton Nov. 22, 1876, a son of Mer- 
cer Silas and Mrs. Rosana Lydia Abrams Bailey. He 
received his education at Presbyterian College and Da- 
vidson, from which he received the A.B. degree in 1896. 
He was a Mason, a Shriner, a member of the Kappa 
Sigma college fraternity, a member of the Clinton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rotary Club and the Lakeside 
Country Club here. 


W. E. BEATTIE 


Greenville, S. C.—William E. Beattie, 75, retired cot- 
ton mill executive and former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, died at his home here 
after a brief illness. 


Mr. Beattie entered the cotton textile manufacturing 
business in this section 47 years ago. He retired in 1923 
as president of the Victor-Monaghan Company and the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company here. 

He is survived by two sons, S$. M. and W. H., of Green- 
ville, and a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Beattie Williams, 
also of Greenville. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon. Active 
pallbearers were Thomas M. Marchant, R. E. Henry, 
W. C. Cleveland, J. Harvey Cleveland, George Harrison 
and T. C. Gower. 

The following will compose the honorary escort: W. 
C. Cothran, J. O. Lewis, H. J. Haynsworth, A. G. Fur- 
man, Dr. Ben E. Geer, J. E. Sirrine, Ellis M. Johnston, 
F. F. Beattie, A. F. McKissick, John W. Arrington, 
James T. Williams, Dr. Fletcher Jordan, Dr. J. W. Jer- 
vey, Ridley Watts, Signal Baldwin, M. C. Branch, Percy 
H. Johnston, Murray H. Coggershall, Capt. E. A. Smythe, 
W. H. Porcher, Stuart W. Cramer, James P. Gossett and 
J. Choice Evins. 

After graduating from Princeton, Mr. Beattie started 
to work in the First National Bank of Greenville, which 
his father had organized in 1872. The young man later 
became cashier and remained with the bank for 20 years. 
Upon the death of Joel D. Charles, Mr. Beattie was made 
president of the Reedy River Manufacturing Company, 
now Conestee Mills, and held that position until 1905, 
when he was made president of Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company. At this time he resigned his position with the 
bank and Reedy River Manufacturing Company. 

In 1914 he became associated with the Parker Cotton 
Mills Company as treasurer and was made president when 
M. C. Branch resigned in 1920. It was from this manu- 
facturing corporation that the Victor-Monaghan Mills 
grew, with Mr. Beattie as president. 
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Gossett Urges Return To Fundamental 
American Principles 
(Continued from Page 6) 


time, the South is furnishing less than 45 per cent of the 
total. In the meantime, there has been no decrease in 
world cotton consumption. Indeed, the world consump- 
tion of all kinds of cotton is running at a rate well above 
the average in the pre-depression years. What the South 
has lost in this picture has been made up by the tremen- 
dous increase in the consumption of foreign growths. 
Brazil and other countries have greatly increased their 
production of cotton which is rapidly taking the place of 
American cotton. Italy and Germany are rapidly substi- 
tuting synthetic cotton made from wood pulp for raw 
cotton. Under these conditions, when we have reached 
the end of the present adventure, I am afraid the South 
will find that she has sold her birthright for a mess of 
pottage. In this connection, let me quote from a speech 
delivered on the floor of the United States Senate on 
March 28, 1935, by Senator George of Georgia, who said: 

“What is happening is that Mr. Wallace, under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, is paying benefits to the 
farmers. He is paying us to plough up our cotton and 
to kill off our hogs and to reduce our acreage and to re- 
duce our production but how is he doing it? 

“He is doing it by asking the American farmer to sell 
out his business, to sell out his capital investment. That 
is what he is doing. I closed out a part of my cotton 
business, and every other American farmer has done the 
same, and the hog-raisers and the other producers of the 
country, in a measurable degree, have done likewise. Par- 
ticularly such a statement is true with reference to any 
crop more than 50 per cent of which, or always approx- 
imately 50 per cent of which, must be sold in the foreign 
market. We have sold our farm business for a mess of 
pottage, or one or two or three years of benefit favors.” 

My friends, these words of Senator George afford us 
much food for serious reflection. 

Let me emphasize—in my opinion, the South has more 
to lose in any permanent program of National planning 
than any other section of the United States. 


[f we lose our export markets for cotton, what is going 
to become of the tenant farmers and all other farm labor 
thrown out of work? Are they to be permanently carried 
on the relief rolls? If so, who will foot the bill? Surely 
the time is not far off when the respective States will 
have to assume the entire burden of caring for their own 
needy and unemployed. 

Then I would ask, what is to become of the land made 
idle and the cotton gins rendered useless, not to mention 
the millions invested in cotton warehouses as well as 


| The undersigned, Receiver of Waldensian Weavers, Inc., has 
. been authorized to solicit bids for the entire plant, machin- 
ery, equipment and inventories of its plant located at Val- 
| dese, N. C. 
| Inventories of raw materials in stock and process total | 
. $55,000. Plant, machinery and real estate totals $328,942.36. | 
rhe machinery consists of 66 dobby and 66 jacquard looms | 
|} suitable for the manufacture of upholstery, drapery and 
novelty fabrics, and the necessary preparatory and finishing 
machinery to operate total looms to capacity. Buildings 
|} are brick, general mill type construction, sprinklered 
) throughout. Total floor space, approximately 66,000 square | 
feet, 
If interested, communicate with 


FRANK C. PATTON 
Morganton, North Carolina 
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facilities at the Southern ports to take care of our cotton 
export trade? 

Such a situation would be appalling. It might even 
reduce the South to a condition of economic misery not 
unlike the reconstruction period following the Civil War. 


ror Cotton Export 


Something must be done to rectify this situation be- 
fore it is too late. Personally, I favor finding some way 
to maintain the supremacy of American cotton in the 
world’s markets. If necessary, this can be done by tem- 
porarily subsidizing cotton exports. If we expect to sell 
in the world’s markets, we must meet world prices. It 
may be all right to fix a price for our own domestic mar- 
kets but nothing should be done to interfere with the or- 
derly flow of American cotton into the markets of the 
world. Sad experience has shown it is futile to attempt 
to fix a world cotton price. 


Summing up, having in mind the almost complete loss 
of our export business in cotton goods and taking into 
account the tremendous shrinkage in our exports of raw 
cotton, I think the time has come for definite action which 
will speedily restore this business. 


When I realize that our country—the one country on 
the globe having a monopoly in cotton, an abundance of 
skilled labor and three times the spindles of Japan—is 
assuming an attitude of folding up and conceding the 
markets of the world to our competitors, I burn with 
indignation. There is not another Govednment on earth 
that possesses our power to carry its commerce to the 
utmost parst of the earth. With all of our advantages, 
with five million bales of cotton on hand for which we 
can find no market, the Government should not hesitate 
for a moment to subsidize our industry and labor, and 
say to the cotton textile industry: Take this cotton, 
manufacture it into the needs of the world and sell it in 
order that we may keep our industry going, our unem- 
ployed at work and our economic and social destiny se- 
cure. Just suppose for a moment that Japan, or England, 
or France or any other great country possessed the latent 
powers and facilities that America today has in her grasp. 
If such a condition existed you would hearing nothing 
about negotiated treaties or desire to cultivate friendly 
relationship with competitors, or talk about their country 
being a part of the world and that nothing could be sold 
to neighbors without in turn opening the home market. 


I am convinced that if President Roosevelt would agree 
to sell at a price to the American cotton manufacturers 
say two million bales of our present stock of cotton to be 
manufactured into exports on the same basis as _ the 
drawback is now allowed, we could keep our mills running 
and conquer the cotton trade of the world. We would 
have to arrange, of course, for a domestic price for cotton 
and also readjust our tariffs so as to prevent the cotton 
goods sold abroad from coming back into our market. 
We ought to go further and increase our cotton acreage 
and, with the invention of the cotton picker, drive our 
competitors from the cultivation of cotton in foreign 


fields. 


It is going to take some such policy as this to break 
our jam and the President can clothe millions of people 
throughout the world by investing, say, fifty million 
dollars of his tremendous sum into this subsidy venture. 
I doubt, however, whether it will be done because we are 
afraid of offending the economic sensibilities of our so- 
called neighbors who are now engaged in the delightful 
process of cutting our throats. 

Having attempted to discuss some of our major prob- 
lems in a more or less rambling way, I now want to say 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Fred Beal Comes Back 


Spee ERWIN BEAL, iugitive from a 17 to 20- 
year penitentiary sentence in North Carolina 
imposed on him following his conviction on 
charges of murder and conspiracy in connection 
with the fatal shooting of Chief of Police O. F. 
Aderholt during labor troubles at Gastonia, N. 
C:, in 1929, has returned to America from a long 
sojourn in Russia, and at present is in New York 
City. 

In announcing Beal’s return to America, The 
New York Journal said: ‘Fred Erwin Beal had 
his choice—he could live as a hero in Communist 
Russia, or as a convict in the Democratic United 
States. 

“He chose the latter, returning to America to 
take a chance on going to jail after sampling life 
in the Russian ‘paradise of freedom.’ ”’ 

Within a few days the Governor of North Car- 
olina will send the proper papers to New York 
and Beal will, eventually, enter the penitentiary 
of North Carolina. 

One afternoon in June, 1929, a negro named 
Hall entered the hut occupied by the union forces 
at Gastonia. He was just back from Russia 
where he had been sent to absorb Communism 
and had been sold upon the idea of social equal- 
ity between whites and blacks. 

Many of the strikers were of mountain stock, 
with an inherited dislike for negroes, and the 
remarks of the negro Hall soon resulted in a 
fight. 

In order to heal the breach in his ranks, Fred 
Beal ordered a parade, in violation of a city ordi- 
nance, and it was upon the conclusion of that 
parade that Chief Aderholt was killed and three 
patrolmen wounded. 
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Fred Beal and six of his associates were tried, 
after they had managed to get the trial moved 
to Charlotte, and all were convicted. Their case 
was appealed to the North Carolina Supreme 
Court where their conviction was confirmed, but 
all had disappeared before that titme. 

K. Y. (Red) Hendricks was later apprehend- 
ed and is serving.-his term in the penitentiary, 
but this is ‘the firstn@ws of any of the others. 

Fred. Erwin- Beal was a racketeer just like 
Thomas F. McMahon and Francis J. Gorman. 
Nobody has ever found out what became of the 
duésBeal. collected in Gastonia nor does any- 
body know what has become of all the dues col- 
lected ‘hy the McMahon, Gorman gang. 


Beal represented the National Textile Work- 
ers, an organization which he and others had 
formed after a break with Thomas F. McMahon 
over the division of the funds they were collect- 
ing for the United Textile Workers. 


Beal tied his organization to the Communists 
because it was profitable for him and his associ- 
ates. 


Now Beal says that he would rather live in an 
American jail than be a citizen of Soviet Russia. 
sia. 

We understand that Beal is to write a series 
of articles for the New York American giving his 
experiences in Russia, and it would also be inter- 
esting if he would give the inside story of the 
1929 strike at Gastonia, especially the portion 
dealing with encouragement and assistance given 
him by certain university professors. 


The Fellowship Of Reconciliation 


Spo ETIME ago a pamphlet entitled, ‘““Can Guns 
Settle Strikes,” was issued by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation and bore the endorsement of 
Frank Graham, president of the University. of 
North Carolina. 


The pamphlet pretended to be an effort at 
conciliation but was in reality an attack upon 
Southern Governors for allowing troops to pro- 
tect loyal workers during the textile strike 


We have recently learned that on its letter- 
head the Fellowship of Reconciliation records 
itself as the “North American Secretariat” of 
‘International Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Doblegrasse, 2-26, Vienna,” and under the head- 
ing, “Christ and the Class War” the principles, 
or “Findings” of the International body, in- 
clude: 


The class war is a fact... We must work toward a 
radical reorganization of society.... The privilege class 


may be described as the aggressor in the class war. 
Aim at the replacement of capitalism by a system of 
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collective ownership . . . study the experiment of Soviet 
Russia in relation to the class struggle. 

Work in the churches and Christian organizations to 
urge upon ministers, members, young people’s groups 
and Sunday school teachers, the social implications of the 
gospel of Jesus, the shame of a church identified with 
capitalism and nationalism. . . . 

In universities, schools and the home, seek to establish 
in children and youth a mind set free enough to criticise 
the present social order... . 

Choose, whenever possible, employment which will not 
be a mere bread winning job, but which will contribute 
directly to radical social objectives. 

Instead of being for conciliation this organiza- 
tion openly advocates class war. 


It uses the name of Jesus while trying to aid 
communism which is the enemy of religion. 

It refuses to disclose its source of revenue but 
is amply supplied with money and its activities 
leave little room to guess from what source it 
comes. 


Its attack upon the cotton mills of the South 
had the support of President Frank Graham of 
the University of North Carolina. 


A Senator's Oath 


N a recent speech in the United States Senate, 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma said: 

Each Senator takes an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution—not the Government, the Union, the Re- 


public, but the Constitution—which is declared to be the 
supreme law of the land. 


No Senator can support any measure which, in his 
judgment, violates the Constitution without at the same 
time violating his oath of office and virtually committing 
perjury. A Senator might favor 99 sections in a partic- 
ular bill and yet if he deems the one hundredth section 
unconstitutional he has no choice but to vote against the 
bill as a whole. 


The Teacher's Oath 


Criticism of the movement in many States to 
require school teachers to take an oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States and its Constitution is 
so widespread and in certain quarters so bitter 
that one might gather that there is something 
disgraceful about swearing allegiance to one’s 
country. 


School teachers appointed and supported by 
public authority are public servants as truly as 
is the chief magistrate of the United States, who 
may not enter his exalted office until he has pub- 
licly sworn to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion. 


Anyone who is not proud to profess his loyalty 
to the United States is not fit to share in its gov- 
ernment even as an elector at the polls —Detroit 
Free Press. 
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Roosevelt On Government Costs -* 


“The other bad effect of this fiscal mismanagement is 
not at all technical. It is the burden of high cost on the 
backs of all our people. 

“T can state the condition best by quoting one para- 
graph from a document published a week ago and signed 
by both Alfred E. Smith and Calvin Coolidge: 

“*All the costs of local, State and National Govern- 
ments must be reduced without fear and without favor. 
Unless the people, through unified action, arise and take 
charge of their Government, they will find that their Gov- 
ernment has taken charge of them. Independence and 
liberty will be gone and the general public will find itself 
in a condition of servitude to an aggregation of organized 
and selfish minorities.’ 

“Every word of that warning is true, and the first and 
most important and necessitous step in balancing our 
Federal budget is to reduce expense.. . .”—-From Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s speech at Pittsburgh, October 19, 1932. 


Lincoln's Oath 


It was in the oath that I took that I would, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States. I 
could not take office without taking the oath nor 
was it my view that I might take the oath in 
order to get power and then break the oath in 
using the power.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Nine Men Or One 


| F we are asked to shudder at the power which 
nine men (The U. S. Supreme Court) have 
over this country, what should we think of one 
man having all of it? 

The nine, when they are unanimous, are more 
apt to be right than he. Especially is this the 
case when the high matters involved are those of 
law and constitutional rights and duties. 

Scornful gibes at such a tribunal as our Su- 
preme Court reflect only upon those who make 
them. No other institution exactly like it exists 
anywhere else in the world. 

By an unconscious stroke of genius the fram- 
ers of the American Constitution assigned a role 
to the Supreme Court which it has glorified and 
strengthened.—New York Times. 


W. E. Beattie 


T= passing of W. E. Beattie of Greenville, S. 
C., while not unexpected because of his re- 
cent poor health, will be sincerely regretted. 

Mr. Beattie, long an outstanding figure and a 
leader in the textile industry of the South, was 
a gentleman of the old school. His kindly man- 
ners and his personality endeared him to a very 
large circle of friends. 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made | 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides ) 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


|; Bancroft Belting Co. | 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, S. C. ' 
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Mill News Items 


Newserry, S. C.—The Mollohon Mill paiid a semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent on an $825,000 capital 
stock, amounting to $28,875.00. 

The Oakland Cotton Mill paid a semi-annual dividend 
of 3% per cent on a $510,000 capital stock, amounting 
to $17,960. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—lIt is understood locally that the 
plant of H. K. Regar & Sons, formerly operated as a 
knitting mill, will be equipped for the manufacture of 
ribbon. The mill failed some time ago and is now idle 
and its affairs are in the hands of the Anniston National 
Bank, as trustees. 


Remsvit_e, N. C.—in Federal District Court at 
Greensboro, N. C., prayer for a temporary injunction re- 
straining Charles H. Robertson, collector of internal rev- 
enue in this State, from continuing to collect cotton proc- 
essing taxes from the plaintiff pending a final hearing of 
the issues involved, is contained in a complaint filed by 
the Edna Mills Corporation of Reidsville against Mr. 
Robertson. 


BerryTon, GA.—Last week the Berryton Mills of 
Berryton found out that it had been operating without a 
charter since July 26, 1930. The mill, through its attor- 
neys, Barry Wrght of Rome, in filing a petition for a 
renewal of its original charter, granted in 1910, asked 
that its capital stock be increased from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000. He explained that the increase in capital 
stock under the Georgia law can be voted by the stock- 
holders. The Georgia statute relative to corporations 
provides for charters good for twenty-year periods. A 
recent session of the Georgia General Assembly passed a 
law that in event a corporation “forgot” to renew its 
charter on expiration it could be renewed on petition 
within a five-year period. 


BrrMINGHAM, ALA.—In United States Court at Birm- 
ingham, a petition seeking to restrain Harwell G. Davis, 
internal revenue collector, from collecting processing 
taves under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was filed 
Saturday by the Profile Cotton Mills. The petition at- 
tacks the constitutionality of the AAA. 

The Profile Cotton Mills, petition filed by Martin, 
Turner & McWhorter, attorneys, sets forth that about 
$62,000 in taxes have been paid. The company posted 
bond of $5,000 in securities. 


Opetika, ALA.—<According to Judge O. P. Lee, referee 
in bankruptcy for Eastern Division of the Middle Dis- 
trict of Alabama, United States Court, the Opelika Man- 
ufacturing Company, manufacturer of cotton yarn, will 
be resold at a public sale at Opelika on July 15th. 

At a public sale the former $1,000,000 plant, including 
92 acres of land and 100 mill residences, was sold on 
April 19th, this year, to the Alabama Oil & Guano Co. 
for $40,000. However, the court declined to approve the 
sale and ordered the trustee, John Allen Jones, to offer it 
for sale again. 

Since the first sale was turned down by the court, con- 
siderable interest has developed in the proposition, and 
indications are that higher bids will be receiced on July 
15th, Judge Lee said. It is known that several outside 
interests have an eye on the mill and property. 
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Mill News Items 


Cuirnton, S. C.—The Stutz-Hadfield Silk Mill at Clin- 
ton, which has been closed for several months, has been 
leased by the directors of the Commercial Silk Company, 
of New York, which operates plants at Altoona, Pa., 
according to official announcement. 

It is announced that repairs and other changes in the 
plant will require about two weeks, after which full-time 
operations will begin. Thomas Lynch of the Altoona 
Mills is in Clinton making preparations for the opening 
of the mill. He says that the lessees plan to add 70 
looms and auxiliary equipment, doubling the present 
capacity and giving employment to about 120 people. 

Hartsvitte, S. C—The Hartsville Print and Dye 
Works filed a petition in the United States District Court 
at Charleston, to effect a reorganization under Section 
77-B of the bankruptcy laws. The petition was author- 
ized by the board of directors at a meeting June 27th. 

The petition lists assets of $958,581 and liabilities of 
$1,022,468. 

Judge J. Lyles Glenn issued an order approving the 
petition and allowing the debtor to continue in possession 
of the assets and to continue operation of the business 
with the power of a trustee pending further order of the 
court. A hearing has been set for 10 a. m., July 15th, 
before Judge Glenn in Columbia. 


Kinston, N. C.—AIll pending motions in the entire 
reorganization proposal of the Caswell Mills, Inc., yarn 
mills, have been continued by Judge I. M. Meekins, of 
Elizabeth City, until July 15th, at Elizabeth City. 

Meanwhile, William B. Duncan, of Raleigh, named as 
special master of the case by Judge Meekins, has been 
instructed by the judge to ascertain the present actual 
value of the physical properties of the mills and the cur- 
rent valuation of all other assets of the mill company. A 
hearing on this phase has been called by Mr. Duncan for 
July 9th at Kinston. 

By special order signed by the jurist and filed in Dis- 
trict Court at New Bern, the mill company trustees, B. 
H. Griffin, of Raleigh, and Irvin B. Tucker, of White- 
ville, are authorized to employ counsel, if deemed expedi- 
ent, to try to recover processing tax amounts paid by the 
mill company to the Federal Government. The trustees 
are authorized to determine whether suit should be insti- 
tuted for refund of these processing tax amounts and 
whether the company may be permitted to desist from 
paying further amounts on processing tax charges. 

In a lengthy report of his first hearing, Special Master 
Duncan recommends that the estate be ordered liqui- 
dated. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky.—The Louisville Textiles, Inc., filed 
suit June 27th attacking the processing taxes in accord- 
ance with the Agricultural Adjustment Act as unconsti- 
tutional. The petition brings to four the total of such 
suits here. The specific tax in this case is the cotton 
processing tax. 

The petition points out that the firm will be required 
to pay taxes for March, April and May, totalling $37,- 
531.53, it having obtained an extension of time in the 
two former payments. 

The firm has filed claims for refunds based on the 
contention that the tax is unconstitutional, the petition 
points out the law being that such claims must be filed 
before any court procedure may be taken. The petition 
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alleges that the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with the advice of his superiors is “deliberately, 
intentionally and systematically refusing to pass on the 
claims” until pending Congressional legislation is passed 
which would bar the plaintiff from instituting a suit for 
refund of taxes paid prior to the passage of the bill. 

The petition alleges that the firm either must pay “an 
unconstitutional tax,” with no adequate remedy at law 
or subject itself to penalties for not doing so. It lists ten 
grounds for the allegation that the tax is unconstitutional. 
It alleges that lien proceedings to which it is liable if it 
does not pay the tax will affect adversely its line of 
credit, will operate to prevent the sale of assets and will 
lead to the destruction of the plaintiff’s business. 

The petition asks an injunction against the collection 
of the tax. 


Crrnton, S. C.—The Lydia Cotton Mill, which on 
June 19th filed a petition for reorganization under Section 
77-B of the National Bankruptcy Act, will continue 
operation under the present.officers and directors, it was 
ordered at a preliminary hearing before Judge H. H. 
Watkins in the U. S. District Court in Greenville. 

[It was further ordered that the mill file with the court 
not later than July 31st a plan of reorganization. At that 
time the court will pass an order fixing the time and 
place for a second hearing. 

Judge Watkins also instructed that the mill file a 
schedule showing the names and addresses of all creditors, 
with the amounts of their claims, and that before July 
10th the mill file a further schedule showing the names 
and addresses of all stockholders with the number of 
shares held by each. Clerk of Court Wilbur White will 
mail to each creditor a notice requiring a filing of a 
duplicate claim on or before July 25th. 

The petition for reorganization stated that the mill 
had been unable to finance its operation for the past five 
years other than through loans and money supplied by 
the Stockton Commission Company. The paper was 
signed by W. E. Johnson, secretary of the company. 

The mill has been closed for the last two weeks. W. J. 
Bailey, acting president of the concern, made known at 
the hearing. The plant, which manufactured print cloths 
and carded broadcloths, has found no sale for its products 
since the recent NRA invalidation, it was stated. About 
400 persons are normally employed by the mill, which 
has, according to the petition, a capital stock consisting 
of 4,000 shares of common stock of par value of $100. 

Total liabilities of $2,581,476.14 were listed, along 
with total assets of the same figure. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA.—The Summerville Cotton Mill, 
employing about 700 persons, was named in an involun- 
tary bankruptcy petition Saturday in the Federal District 
Court at Rome, Ga., and a receiver appointed by Rowell 
Stanton, referee in bankruptcy. 


Graham Wright, of Rome, attorney for the mill, said 
Saturday that the Summerville Cotton Mills, Inc., of 
Tennessee, was named to operate the mill, using the 
same officers and plant as receiver. 

The petitioners for the bankruptcy degree were listed 
as the mills and Lupton Supply Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Walter Bledsoe & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
Southern States Printing Company, of Griffin, Ga. 

Mr. Wright said that plans for a reorganization were 
under way which called for payment of all creditors in 
preferred stock. 


Washington.—Estimating that 29,166,000 acres of 
cotton were in cultivation on July Ist, the Department of 
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Agriculture said that with the exception of 1934 this was 
the smallest July Ist acreage reported since 1905. 

The current total was said to be an increase of 4.6 per 
cent over July 1, 1934, but 28.6 per cent less than the 
average acreage for the five-year period, 1929-33. 


Gossett Urges Return To Fundamental 
American Principles 


(Continued from Page 14) 


in closing that those of us who cherish the ideals of our 
forefathers—those who believe in the sound principles of 
Government as developed by them—ought to be most 
fervently thankful that we still have the protection of the 
courts. Above all things, we should be thankful that the 
Constitution still lives and that those who interpret it are 
not susceptible to subsersive influences. Recently I read 
a very interesting discussion on “Christianity as a Practi- 
cal Business Philosophy,” by Fred R. Marvin. There 
were two passages in this discussion which I think well 
worth repeating. They are as follows: 

“Throughout the ages when a people, or a nation, were 
guided in their conduct by a sound philosophy of life, 
they advanced and prospered. Whenever they replaced 
this character of philosophy with an unsound and falla- 
cious one, they began to go backward. 

“The philosophy upon which the United States was 
founded was sound ahd workable. It enabled the people 
to build here the most wonderful nation on the face of 
the globe. Some few decades ago we began to replace 
that philosophy with certain unsound and unworkable 
theories of government, of economics, of business and of 
ordinary everyday life.”’ 

And so today, my friends, we find ourselves in the 
midst of an economic muddle, the successful solution of 
which, in my opinion, will be largely determined by a 
return to the principles of the Constitution. 

[ hope all of you have read the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court declaring NRA unconstitutional. I also 
hope you will not fail to read a speech delivered by Asso- 
ciate Justice McReynolds of the United States Supreme 
Court at Nashville, Tenn., just a month ago, June 8th, | 
believe it was. In closing, he told his audience, “The 
Supreme Court is struggling through a period of intense 
difficulties. It finds itself confronted with problems day 
by day which were unknown years ago, but yet finds a 
solution with those old principles which have been known 
since the Star of Bethlehem first led the wise men to 
Jesus. Always by resort to the fundamentals, one can 
find a way which to his own mind yields satisfaction, and 
when it does he loves to have it applauded, but fhether 
applause or condemnation comes he is at peace with 
himself—and with himself he must live.”’ 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WEST POINT, GA. 


West Potnt Mrc. Co., With Mitts Across THE LINE 
IN ALABAMA—LANETT, FAIRFAX, SHAWMUT AND Riv- 
ERVIEW—DOWN THE CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY. 
There are a few places in the textile industry of the 

South that are hard to describe, and these pretty mills 

and towns down the Chattahoochee river in Alabama are 

among them. There seems to be nothing lacking in an 
effort to create beauty and happiness in ideal surround- 
ings. 

From West Point, Ga., to Fairfax, Ala., a distance of 
several miles, it is an almost continuous scene of unriv- 
aled beauty. Stately trees—just lots of them, wide ex- 
pansive lawns, evergreen, shrubbery and flowers, parks 
and playgrounds. 

The trees are remarkable and are all over the villages 
—not just along the highway. In fact, there is no place 
anywhere that can compete with these in the number and 
majestic loveliness of trees. There is nice cool shade 
everywhere, and no one ever seems “hot and bothered.”’ 

PEOPLE 

Yes, the thousands of operatives in the above mills are 
loyal and co-operative. And why shouldn’t they be? 
They are not blocked in every step by a lot of “red 
tape,” but can go at any time and talk freely with the 
highest official, knowing that a cordial welcome awaits 
them. Some “red tape’ is probably necessary in some 
instances; but too much of it is an abomination; it is re- 
freshing to find a big corporation like this so free from it. 

Education is the key word with this mill company, and 
operatives are among the best informed to be found. 
Schools, day and night. Special courses in textiles, music 
and art, with Mr. George Lanier, president, deeply inter- 
ested in each and everyone who is interested in himself 
or herself. Operatives are in these mills up to the third 
and fourth generation; that they are good citizens and 
full of civic pride, can be seen in a ride over the villages 
and a glance at the fine flowers and gardens. 

CHURCHES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 

There are 22 ministers of the gospel in these six towns 
and some exceptionally nice churches. Good fellowship 
prevails. The hand of friendship is extended from one 
village to another in a golden chain of good will. There 
is nothing to mar the beauty of peace and understanding, 
and God grant that nothing ever shall. How thankful 
one should be who is fortunate enough to have an abiding 
place where peace and security abound. 

There are well stocked libraries, club houses and kin- 
dergartens in each village. There are fraternal orders of 
various kinds, Boy Scouts are strong and it really seems 
that there is not one thing left out that would add to the 


perfection of community life. The best of machinery, 
well ventilated mills, comfortable homes with modern 
conveniences are to be found at everyone of the villages 
in the West Point Mfg. Co.’s group of mills. 


Nadine Earle’s Doll House 


A MEMORIAL 


In Lanett cemetery, there is a remarkable memorial to 
a little girl—Nadine Earle—born April 3, 1929—died 
Dec. 18, 1933. This little girl, idol of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Earle, longed to possess a doll house. 
Santa Claus was to bring her one Christmas, but she 
died a week before. “Take your medicine, darling, and 
you shall have a doll house when you get well,” she was 
told. “Me want it now,” she would say. 


The doll house was built over her grave, and is as 
perfect a little house as was ever built of brick and mor- 
tar. Over the mantle, Nadine’s picture rests and under 
it these words: “Me want it now!” Two big dolls are 
silent sentinels in the little house; one sits in-a rocker, 
and the other reposes in a doll carriage. Pretty window 
curtains are at the windows and vases of flowers are here 
and there. A slab over the grave bears her name and 
date of birth and death. A cement walk runs around the 
house and a brick wall encloses the yard where lawn 
furniture—a swing, settee and chairs—invite the spirit 
of the little one to come and play! 

BUILDING AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Each visit I make to these mills I find something new. 
At Lanett the Bleachery and Dye Works plan thas just 
built a fine office and storage building. This is a busy 
place, with genial officials in charge—J. A .Simmons, 
general manager, assisted by J. I. Warner. That this 


plant does perfect work and is famous for fadeless dyes 
is a well earned reputation. . 
Lanett Mill seemed a bit lonely with Superintendent 
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R. W. Jennings away from his desk, taking a needed rest. 
However, his son, R. J. Jennings, is a fine assistant, and 
with C. S. Kirby, office manager, on the job, our work 
was carried through in the usual effective manner. In 
fact, there is not another place in the textile industry 
where I can do as much work weeks, as can be accom- 
plished here in two or three days. 

Why? Because R. S. Heard, in the big office, knows 
how to engineer things, and because everybody pulls to- 
gether harmoniously and in perfect accord. When he 
picks up his telephone and advises the superintendents 
all down the line that “Aunt Becky is in town,” they all 
know what that means, and by the time I get to a mill 
everything is arranged and I have one grand and glorious 
visit—welcomed and assisted so beautifully that work 
turns to play. Mr. Lanier said he had never before heard 
anyone call Mr. Heard an “engineer.” But I call him 
one and it should be spelled with capitals. 


FrRrenps At SHAWMUT 


Shawmut is nearest to Lanett, and no one ever leaves 
here. Not one of our big list of subscribers had died or 
moved away. Got them all renewed and added two more. 
J. B. Jones is superintendent, assisted by Frank Pate, 
and they make a fine team. 


J. M. Glass is overseer carding; J]. W. Lanier, overseer 
spinning; H. H. Lane, overseer twisting; W. L. Under- 
wood, overseer weaviing; ]. R. Edwards, master me- 
chanic. 

Shawmut is where I used to find Mr. Murphy, deceas- 
ed, father of Superintendent Geo. Murphy, of Columbus, 
Ga. He was always so nice to me that I fell in love with 
this place years ago. 

My good friends, Mr. and Mrs. John McKinney, for- 
merly of LaGrange, Ga., where they were near neighbors 
of mine, left LaGrange soon after we did and have been 
living in Shawmut ever since. He is one of the progres- 
sive loom fixers, and held in respect by all who know him. 
Mrs. McKinney’s mother, Mrs. Slaughter, makes her 
home with her daughter, and they are both wonderful 
home-makers. I never fail to visit them when in Shaw- 
mut, and I always get there a little before time to eat! 
See? They have their own garden and cow and know 
how to cook a vegetable dinner, Little Margaret Mc- 
Kinney, eight years old, is the pride of the home. The 


E. R. Lehman (right), Superintendent of the Langdale 
Mills, with A. C. Boyd, Assistant Superintendent 


son, Roy, is married. Charlie Slaughter, Mrs. McKin- 
ney’s brother, is also married and has a lovely baby. How 
time flies! It seems so short a time since these two boys 
were tiny little fellows turning over park benches and 
teasing “Jeems” when he had charge of Callaway Park. 
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On DOWN THE VALLEY 


Next in line is Langdale, where E. R. Lehmann is 
superintendent and A. C. Boyd is assistant; it is a real 
treat to visit these live wires. Mr. Lehmann was leaving 
on business ,but I got a snapshot picture of the two 
which turned out pretty good. Mr. Boyd is as full of 
pep and enthusiasm as a man can be, and talks a blue 
streak and says something worth while with every word. 

Langdale has the advantage over other mills in its 
lovely setting. A large park in front has a gurgling silver 
stream of water running through it and improvements are 
under way to make the whole thing look like a California 
park. Nothing in the South can surpass this spot in 
beauty when it is finished, with winding walks, rock 
bridges, fountains and fish pools and the loveliest of 
memorials erected to the memory of LaFayette Lanier, 
the center attraction. We expect to tell more about this 
later, when pictures can be made to prove assertions. 

A large brick school house is going up in place of the 
wooden structure burned several months ago, and a big 
auditorium will be built separately. The school is gram- 
mar and high, combined. 


A new Sears Hall has been erected—and it does not 
seem that another thing could possibly be added to Lang- 
dale to improve it. 


W. H. Enloe is office manager at Langdale; B. M. 
Jennings is carder; P. M. Lane, spinner; L. F. Bledsoe, 
weaver; J. E. Caldwell, overseer cloth room; W. J. Cal- 
houn, master mechanic; W. H. Parkman, overseer car- 
penters. 


Fairfix is the home of the famous Martex towels. Joe 
L. Jennings is superintendent and has recently taken unto 
himself a wife—the charming daughter of Mr. George 
Lanier, president of West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Among the key men here are Lee Tillery, F. R. Piper, 
D. W. Simms, R. E. James, J. L. Bowles, E. C. Etchison, 
E. Hall, U. L. White, W. R. Nichols, and others too 
numerous to mention in our limited space. 

Fairfax is, | believe, the newest town, and if any mis- 
takes were made in the layout at other places, this place 
profited by it. The entiire village is a scene of beauty. 
Trees here, too, same as other places, and my how they 
do grow! I saw them a few years ago when first planted 
and now they are great towering shade trees—mostly live 
oaks. 

Four miles from Fairfax one finds the picturesque spot, 
Riverdale Mills, at Riverview. The mill is right on the 
river, and the walk down by the mill over a natural stone 
stairway leading to the office, is one of the most pictur- 
esque sights to be seen anywhere. 

T. J]. Goggins is superintendent and R. H. Bledsoe, 
office manager. Have misplaced my notes, but remember 
that one of Mr. Lanier’s splendid sons is an official here, 
and that he has a pleasing personality like his dad. 

Time and space make it necessary to stop right here; 
but if I live long enough to carry through a cherished 
dream, I shall some day spend a week or two down the 
Chattahooche Valley with my trusty kodak and pen, and 
write a textile story of facts and folks that will be a 
credit and a monument, to people who have high ideals 
and live up to them. 

Then, I shall hope to have the pictures of those fine 
girls in the office—Miss Frances Higgenbotham, secretary 
for several years to Mr. George Lanier, the president, 
and Miss Lillian Bishop, telephone operator, who sees 
that Mr. Heard gets his messages across right on the dot 
when I arrive in West Point and want to see folks. 

Executive ability? It is right here. 
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Belger Co., Inc. 
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Brookmire. Inc. 
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Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Campbell, Jonn & Co. 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Ciba Co.. Ine. 
Clark Pub Co. 
Clements Mfg Co 
Clinton Co 
Commercial Credit Co 
Commercial Factors Corp. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles om Works 
Curran & Barry 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Deering, Milliken & Co... Inc. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp. ... 
Draper Corporation 
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Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 

— 
Hart Products Corp. 
H. & B. American Machine Co.. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, EB. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co 
Howard Bros. 
Howard-Hickory ursery 
Hygrolit, Inc. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jackson 


Johnson, Chas. 

Keever Starch Co. 7 


0. 
Ley land. T homas. Machinery Co. 


PET 


‘ 


storage. 


602 Piedmont Building 


Located in Greensboro, on railroad siding, good two- 
story brick industrial building, over 15,000 square 
feet: modern automatic sprinklers; elevator; steam 
heat—Suitable for. textile, fabricating, assembling, 


Write or Phone for Further Particulars 


RICHARDSON REALTY 


INCORPORATED 


Greensboro, N. C. 


July 11, 1935 


Link-Belt Co. 


Majestic Hotel 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 


bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Murray Laboratory 
National Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neeisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Neumann, R. & Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. atte 
N. ¥. & N. J. _— Co. 
Noone, Wm. R. & C 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 


Onyx & Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. . 
Powers Regulator Co. ... 
Preston, Gustavo Co, 
Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. —....~. 
Richardson Realty . 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. .. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. - 
Socony Vacuum Ol! Co. 
Soluol Corp 


Sonoco Products AWS 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Co. 
Sperry, D. R. & Co 


Stanley Works 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sterling Ring Traveler ‘Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works ce . 
Stone, Chas. H ‘ 
Stonhard Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. .. 


Textile Banking Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Shop, The 


U. Bobbin & Shuttle 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Veeder-Root. Ine. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. _. 


Ww ashburn Printing Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

W hitinsville Ring Co. 
Williams, I. B. & Co 

Wolf, Jacques & 


& Co 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc... 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


|| 


bol RITItt 


SPERRY FILTER 
PRESSES 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors 


§ D. R. Sperry & Co., ml. 


~ Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


Former Member Examining Cerpe 
U. &. Patent Office 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
| 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


¥ 
—J 
== 
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WAN TED—Dyestuff salesman 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Classitied Department 


on come 


mission basis with dyestuff selling ex- 


perience 


to call on the textile dyeing 


and. printing trade in North and South 


Carolina: 
ing same 


preferably a man now cover- 
territory Give full particu- 


lars in your letter regarding experience 


to 


NOTICE—I 


“Box K-1,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


will furnish roller covering 


machinery to any mill for job as roller 


coverTre?r 
Ow 
Textile 


Will bring machinery at my 
nh expense Address “‘D. T..”"" care 
Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Best 


dress ““Cloth Room,”’ 


Position as overseer of cloth 

sober, honest and dependable. 
of references. Now employed. Ad- 
care Textile Bulle- 


tin. 


| 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


Need Help? | 

Find your man through a | 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per , 


insertion | 


A FIRST-CLASS card grinder and frame 
fixer wants job. Understands American 
and English type frames. Age 35. Can 
furnish references. Address ““W. R. H.,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 


Viscose Co. Will Enlarge 
Its Acetate Yarn Plant 


Meadville, Pa.—The Viscose Co. 
of America has awarded a contract to 
the Ward & Inch Co. of Philadelphia 
for construction of several additions 
to its huge plant in this city, accord- 
ing to an announcement by H. H. 
Bitler, plant manager, who said the 
extensions are to be ready for occu- 
pancy in the fall and permit addition 
of more than 1,000 workers to the 
payroll. This is the company’s ace- 
tate yarn plant. 


British Against 
Cut in Spindles 


Reports from Manchester, Eng- 
land, state that the scheme for deal- 
ing with 10,000,000 redundant spin- 
dies in the spinning branch at a cost 
of £2,000,000 has aroused much op- 
position. A bill is now in course of 
preparation for dealing with the prob- 
lem, but the opponents, representing 
between fifty and sixty firms owning 
about 7,000,000 spindles, have passed 
resolutions urging the President of 


for 


Fach 


for 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Returnm Limh 18 Devs 
Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND IRIP TICKETS—Retarn Limit 6 Months 
Mile Traveled | 


for Each Mile Traveled | 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern | 

Excellent Dining Car Service 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. BH. GRAHAM, Division 
Chariotte, N. Cc. 


Southern Railway System : 


Passenger Agent, 


25 


the Board of Trade to hold up the 
bill “until the Drafting Committee 
has given to the industry the infor- 
mation which has been so far with- 
held and until the industry has given 
an adequate mandate on the detailed 
proposals,” 

The view is held by the opponents 
that the industry cannot bear the ad- 
ditional burden of £180,000 a year 
require dfor financin gthe redundancy 
proposals an dthey have a__irmed 
that no scheme will be acceptable 
“unless Government financial assist- 
ance is forthcoming equal to that 
given to the tramp shipping trade.”’ 

Price cutting among spinners has 
become fairly prevalent again and the 
efforts to check the practice have so 
far met with no large measure of suc- 
cess. The “gentlemen’s agreements” 
which were initiated in the American 
and Egyptian sections have broken 
down. 


Acworth Mills Get Order 
To Restrain Tax Payment 


Macon, Ga.—W. E. Page, collector 
of internal revenue, said that a court 
order temporarily restraining collec- 
tion of the cotton processing tax from 
the Acworth Mills of Acworth, Ga., 
applies only in that case and does not 
have the effect of restraining collec- 
tions from other processors. 

United States Judge Bascom S. 
Deaver recently signed an order tem- 
porarily restraining collection of the 
tax from the Acworth Mills. A hear- 
ing on the mill’s petition was set for 
Friday. 


May Flies Forces 
Mill To Close 


East Monbo, N. C.—Under very 
unusual circumstances the East Mon- 
bo unit of the Superior Yarn Mills 
was compelled to close down recently. 
Millions of May flies invaded the mill 
while the operatives were at work, 
necessitating a complete suspension of 
work for a short time. General Su- 
perintendent V. A. Howard stated 
that the bugs entered by the million, 
coming into the mill through the open 
windows. These were closed down 
and the mill plant thoroughly sprayed 
wiith insecticide. The floor was cov- 
ered with eggs from the insects, de- 
posited during their short visit. 


Double Loop Hook Ban 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Chariette, N. 


| 
| | 
| | | onthe SOUTHERN 
A fare for every purse...{ PER MILE 
: | @ ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS | 
fee Each Mile Traveled 
| 
| 
| © ONE WAY TICKETS 
, | 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MLEERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Sr. New Yor«x 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS! 


GARLAND 


GARL AND MFO 


ON \ 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—An appreciable improvement was noted in 
the cotton goods markets last week which came despite 
the holiday closing. Sales of gray goods were the largest 
for some weeks past. Although volume is still limited, 
the better buying was very encouraging and leads to the 
belief that business is about to turn upward again. The 
prolonged delay in covering, plus the severe curtailment 
is gradually building up a demand that will soon be ac- 
tive, many men in the market believe. 


Sales of print cloths were in excess of norma! produc- 
tion. The output for the week, due to the general closing 
of the mills, was estimated at around 50 per cent. 


In finished goods lines selling agents reported the re- 
cipet of more specifications on past orders from buyers 
than they have received in many weeks and from Monday 
forward there was a rush of shipping instructions to mills 
on goods held in warehouses. 

Wash fabrics sold steadily and immediate delivery. 
Sampling of fine fancy goods for fall and spring convert- 
ing has been broader than for several seasons past, re- 
flecting in part an uncertainty about styles, and also a 
belief that mill orders cannot be deferred much donger if 
proper trade deliveries are to be made. 


In carded broadcloths there were some further sales of 
80x60s at 654c, although several sellers wanted 6344c. The 
100x60s were available at 8'%4c, but were not active at 
that figure. 


Sheeting sales were moderately good in total, although 
individual sales were not large. There were sales of 36- 
inch 2.85s at 9%ec and 36-inch 5.50s at 5%4c. The 36- 
inch 5-yard 48 squares moved at 53%4c. Some business 
was done in 36-inch at 6%4c 

Such inquiry as developed on fine goods demonstrated 
that division was holding strong. The mills had met their 
first significant test in more than a month earlier in the 
week when inquiry developed for moderately good quan- 
tities of lawns and organdies, and they held their prices 
at levels which some traders had considered nominal. 


Gray goods, 38'-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s BH 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown sheetings, standard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was very little business in 
yarns last week. With most mills closed and buyers 
showing very little interest, the amount of new business 
coming through was very slow. 

The entire situation is too burdened by uncertainty as 
to the cotton loan price and complications relating to the 
processing tax to permit of the placing of forward busi- 
ness. Consequently, yarn consumers are avoiding buying 
for the future and an increasing number are demanding 
assurance of refunds when, as and if, the processing tax 
is eliminated or reduced. Meanwhile, shipping instruc- 
tions tend to increase as curtailment of production re- 
duces output. 

Orders for yarn have remained confined to fill-in 
amounts. Nearly every sale represents a demand for spot 
delivery, yet a few contracts have gone to spinners calliing 
for July-August and September shipments. Shortages of 
favored yarn are reported to have become more common, 
and this condition is counted on broadening until the 
incentive to increase spindleage is improved through profit 
making possibilities. 

Mills last week made shipments to buyers of yarn due 
this week. They sought to charge up the yarn shipped 
to improve their June and first half of the year financial 
statements. The result was that customers were in proc- 
ess of receiving possibly larger quantities for which they 
have immediate use. Most mills made no advance an- 
nouncement of their plan to ship out early July yarn 
quotas. They were getting ready to close up this week 
and a number will remain shut a longer period than for 
one week. 

Prices remain generally firm on both carded and comb- 
ed yarns. Occasional small sales occur of yarns where 
quality is of secondary importance, at prices acceptable 
to the buyer. There is all the time more or less discussion 
as to possible asking prices on contracts which usually 
ends in the emergence of a bid that is positively unattrac- 
tive to the spinners. Quotations at this time do not re- 
flect the lack of buying interest. They are sustained by 
considerations of more basic importance. Curtailed pro- 
duction iis, of course, increasing the cost the raw material 
at this time is showing consistent strength. Nor have 
yarn distributors any supplies of importance available for 
quick shipment. 


1 -.. 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
26s _.. 32%-.. 8s 

Southern Single Skeins 
108 7 (. Carpet Yarns 
27% -__ Tinged carpets, 8s, 
and 4-ply 23% -25 
Colored strips, &s, 38 
and 4-ply 
308 34-34% White carpets, ‘8s, 3 
and 4-ply 26%-27% 

8, - 

Southern Two- Ply Chain Rs. 2. + and 4-ply esi, - 
Warps 87 4-ply 24%- 

10s -....- ~ 16s, 2-ply 
12s 27%- 
20s, 2-ply 29% - 

308 
408 __. 28 -28% 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 

room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


8 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Conan’ 
of Screw. 

Push Button Contro] — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will teli 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


The 
House of Service ! 


To North and South | 


Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


| 
~ 
| 
< 
| Reg. U. 8. P. O 
| 
BALING PRESS 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warchouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell Blde.. K. P 
Ribble. Mr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. Stevens. 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Megr.; San An 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J]. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO. Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Tuck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA BARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, §. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
| Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 

a. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 
Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
~¥ Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 


Greenville. S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. 
R. Taylor, 1016 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERICAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, §. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch 
Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. 
R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala., L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs. 
Ir.. 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus. 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Jobnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CoO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 
NC 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr. 
Charieston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P 
Coles, Megr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Kv., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 
lin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orieans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Chariotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 513 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fia.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.,-Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta, Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; In- 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caroliaa 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke 
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J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., l. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 915 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Fiorda—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkiey Co. 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkicy Co. 
Georgia—aAtlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watsos 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co. 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City, 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; 
Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men—E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

MAXWELL BROS., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr., and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga.; C. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bldv., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 

NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. 8H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
enn S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sow. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Cona. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CoO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, $. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 
Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Mgr., B. D. Heath. Sou. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
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Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, S$. C.; C. M. Greene, 


P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, 5. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO... 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warchouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 5. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO. Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. H C. Jones, 
Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
a Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto, Box 43, Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 
Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitona]l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S$. C. E. 
). Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.) ; Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
cy, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Pal- 


mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan’s, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. Sth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mgr. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1. with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1735 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atianta. Ua. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N.C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


World Cotton Consumption in May 


Cotton mills of the world continued to consume cotton 
at a high rate during May, according to a report issued 
by the New York Cotton Exchange Service. During 
May they used approximately 2,161,000 bales of all 
growths, compared with 2,101,000 bales in April and 
2,201,000 in May last year. During the ten months of 
the season to May 3lst, they consumed about 21,306,000 
bales, compared with 21,489,000 in the same period last 
season and 20,428,000 two seasons ago. 

“May consumption returns tend to confirm previous 
estimates that world consumption of all growths during 
the full season will be around 25,400,000 bales, even if 
the consumption rate undergoes the normal end-season 
decline,” says the Exchange Service. “The total con- 
sumption in all of last season was 25,472,000 bales, and 
two seasons ago 24,752,000. The largest consumption in 
any past season was 25,803,000 bales, in 1928-29. In 
other words, mills of the world are using cotton this sea- 
son at close to the highest rate on record. 

“The month of May completes just a full year in which 
world consumption of foreign growths has run consist- 
ently well above world consumption of the American sta- 
ple. During these twelve months, the world has used 
approximately 13,809,000 bales of foreign cottons and 
11,480,000 of American, the total being 25,289,000 bales. 
Thus American cotton has constituted only 45.4 per cent 
of the world total, as compared with an average of about 
60 per cent in pre-depression years. 
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pecialty 


Loom Cords a S 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Mass. 


4 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


“In 10 days I'll have our 
twisting costs cut 20% ! 


Woolen mills, as well as cotton mills, get substantial 
production increases after installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie Rings. By replacing flange rings with our auto- 
lubricated vertical type, they are able to spin and twist 
larger packages at higher speeds with as much as 90% 
reduction in fly. The average mill realizes a 20% decrease 
in labor and overhead cost per lb. Install a trial frame now! 


WHITINSVILLE (455. 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers fhinningand Iwister Rings since 18 /3 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 

“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Books That Will Help You With | 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxkIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wau. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. ' 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 


By C. 


A handy and complete reference book. 
size. Price, 75c. 


Vest 
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V-Belt Fire Hose 

Fiat Belt Steam Hose 

Air Hose Mill Sundries 

Cone Belt Suction Hose 

Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 


Rubber Covered Rolls 
industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


FASTENERS HOLD 3 TO 4 TIMES LONGER 


The tendency for fasteners to work free or pull out 
is overcome to a very great degree in Condor 
Compensated Belts. The unique Compensated con- 
struction allows the ply stresses to equalize as the 
belt flexes around the pulley, making for definitely 
longer belt and fastener life. 


Condor Compensated Belts are recommended for 
low-tension operation and may be installed on diffi- 
cult drives where pulleys are small, and temporary 
overloads run up to 100 per cent. 


A trial of Condor Compensated will convince you. 


Sold by leading jobbers 
THE MANHATTAN RUBGER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, 


ON JO Nf 


$€ 190 HONVISTM 


Sondoz 
PATENTED 
BELTS 
LINE 
RUN LOW 


